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the Baronage and the Church, who were also enemies
to all true liberty, however much it might suit them,
from time to time, to stand forth as champions of the
people. As has been already pointed out, the old
Baronage had been practically exterminated in the
Wars of the Roses and had been replaced by a new
nobility, created by the triumphant Yorkists and
owing its importance to the royal favour. Henry
VII. appreciated the fact that the great families had
been the chief source of disorder in the past, and that
they would be the most dangerous supporters of any
rebellion, and, as has been seen, his legislation was
directed to destroy such as survived and to prevent
the new nobility from acquiring a similar position to
that enjoyed by their predecessors. His purpose
was, to a certain extent, accomplished by the constant
fines and confiscations, which mark his earlier years ;
by the stern repression of the practices of Livery and
Maintenance; by the paucity of his new creations ;
and by the facilities, which he afforded, for the
disintegration of large estates. At the same time,
he was careful to employ churchmen or men of
middle rank as his chief advisers. Cardinal Morton,
a devoted Lancastrian, was Chancellor during the
greater part of his reign ; while prominent in his
council were Empson and Dudley, men of low birth,
whose fame depends upon their skill in finding
excuses for exacting money. They were the heads
of an efficient secret service, which had been founded
by Edward IV. and which developed into a formid-
able support of the royal power under the fostering
care of the Tudors, But it was the possession of